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OLD REMEDIES. 


R. A. HASBROUCK, M. D., SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH. 


Dr. GEO, Covert, in the May number of the American Medi- 
cal Journal, say#in part: “I hope to be pardoned for bringing 
to the notice of the profession, the old therapeutic agents and do- 
mestic remedies of our fathers. In the race after novelties, new 
remedies, fine effervescing draughts, and beautiful perfections of 
the pharmacists, we forget, I fear, to hold on to the good as we 
should.’’ 


The doctor is in the habit of saying the right thing in its time. 


Experience has taught me to expect many disappointments, for — 


many of our so-called best remedies (vegetable) in the form of 
tinctures and extracts have failed to do their accredited work, 
consequently it had almost compelled me to admit one of two 
things, either the majority of the fluid preparations are worthlegs 
and inert, or the plants from which they are made are not pos- 
sessed of the properties claimed for them. I had nearly lost 
faith, but desiring to test all things, it caused me to resort when 
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possible to the crude herbal infusions and decoctions, and as a 
result my practice has been attended with results far more favor- 
able to the'patient than before the use was commenced. Do not 
for an instant suppose. that I go around with a hay-rack loaded 
with vegetation; no, sir, that’s not fashionable; on the other 
hand my stock in trade is carried in a small hand case by a 
daintily-gloved hand. But when I am so fortunate as to meet 
one who is possessed of good hard sense, and the crude remedy is 
at hand, he or she has the pleasure of seeing the medicine pre- 
pared in the form of infusion or decoction. 

One of the old family yemedies, now almost passed from use, I 
shall mention by giving a little‘story: Mr. S., aged 30 years, had 
been an engineer on a sugar plantation in Cuba for three and a 
half years, when he was taken with a diarrhea, which, failing 
to be cured by the skill of learned physicians, was named chronic — 
diarrhea, and the patient was advised to return to the States if 
he wished to pass the few remaining days among kith and kin. 
Mr. 8. left Cuba and returned home, where he was treated by all 
the physicians for miles around, until disgust and a small purse 
caused him to “sling physic to the dogs.” 

§. made up his mind to keep the remainder of his Spanish 

gold to pay funeral expenses. At this stage of his existence he 
was as sad a looking sight as a sufferer froni chronic diarrhea 
‘could be; the abdominal pain was excruciating; emaciation far 
advanced. While waiting for the messenger to announce the 
end of earthly things, a quack was heard in the land, and soon 
thereafter, Dr. X. visited my friend, who would have nothing to 
do with the doctor, until the latter told him that he had heard 
of his case as one given up to die, and pressed him to use the 
medicine free of cost if it failed, and fifteen dollars providing it 
effected a cure. Mr. 8S, thought that the medicine could only 
hasten his demise at the worst, and that would shorten his suf- 
- fering, therefore he accepted of the good Samaritan’s offer, and 
commenced to take the medicine at once. Lo and behold! the 
| quack’ s—for so he was called by the mass—compound of roots 
and yarbs gave rapid relief, and in two months the patient was 
doing light work. Improvement continued until recovery was 
complete. 
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In the fall of ’87, after suffering four years with the same com- 
plaint, and that all my medical friends had tried to eradicate, 
I consented to accept of and take some of the medicine my friend 
kept in the house as a safeguard. I must acknowledge that my 
faith was but little larger than the mustard seed, but anything 
for relief, as the drowning man said when he was pulled into the 
life-boat. In my case there never was abdominal pain; the 
evacuations were from one to fifty a day; when frequent and oft 
repeated, they were light colored and streaked with blood. The 
abdomen just before a bad attack would feel cold and full; the 
appetite was poor; emaciation not great. These, with other 
symptoms of malarial poisoning, would place my case under that 
head. 

The medicine given me was taken and almost immediately my 
complaint disappeared. This recovery kindled a desire within me 
to know the formula of so good a medicine. So I wrote Dr. X., 
asking him if he would sell me the formula for use in practice, 
or for my own taking, that I might be prepared to make it when- 
ever I should be attacked with diarrhea. Receiving no answer 
to my query, necessity helped me out. I felt sure at the time 
that Thomson’s Practice would give the information wanted. In 
conversing with Dr. Garrison, of Chicago, about the probable 
ingredients of the remedy, he told me that he thoug&t the medi- 
cine described was Thomson’s composition powder, and that the 
formula could be found in Parrish’s Pharmacy. Looking over that 
work we found the recipe, which, when filled, gave me the iden- 
tical medicine used by Dr. X. Very few Eclectic graduates 


know of this remedy, which I have used extensively in the last 


year with the best of results. 

I do not think this a cure-all for every case of diarrhea, as it 
has not been used by me in acute cases, only for chronics. Liy- 
ing before me is a copy of the third edition of Samuel Thomson’s 
Guide to Health or Botanic Family Physician, published 1832, 
which gives the formula for composition powder: “Take two 
pounds of the bay-berry root bark, one pound of the inwer bark 
of hemlock, one pound of ginger, two ounces of cayenne, two 
ounces of cloves, all pounded fine, sifted through a fine sieve, and 
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well mixed together. For a dose, take a teaspoonful of this 
powder with an equal quantity of sugar, and put to it half a tea- 

‘ cup of boiling water; to be taken as soon as sufficiently cool, the 
patient being in bed, or by the fire, covered with a blanket.” 
As for the directions to have the patient ‘in bed or by the fire,’’ 
circumstances might place him there, but the composition was 
used by me with good results, before I learned that. 

I have used the medicine in various affections of the aliment- 
ary tract, and shall continue to do so until something better is 
put into my hands. By taking equal quantities, composition 
and pulverized Umbel (Thomson’s nerve powder), and giving it 
as above, remarkable effects have resulted, especially in nervous 
prostration as a sequel to, diseases of the alimentary canal. Un- 
like the editor of the Philadelphia Medical World, I shall give 
credit to whom credit is due, and sincerely thank Samuel Thom- 
son for proclaiming to the people the benefits to be derived from 
the remedies mentioned in this article; though he may not be on 
this side of the river Styx, we should steal no laurels from his 
crown. 

I would say, before leaving this subject, that I sometimes give 
the composition in doses of one-fourth the amount directed to be 
given by Thomson, which in many cases is sufficient. 
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SULPHUR AS A THERAPEUTIC AGENT. 


BY G. P. BISSELL, M. D. 


~ 


= 


PROBABLY no individual knows all the therapeutical uses of any 
one agent of the materia medica. Everyone is occasionally sur- 
prised at learning new uses of some old and familiar agent. 
Therefore I shall not attempt to make an exhaustive report of 
the virtues of sulphur, but shall content myself with pointing out 
a few of its more obvious uses. | | 

From imy earliest memory I have had an abiding faith in its 
efficacy. Passing by its use asa purgative when mixed with 
syrup, I experienced benefit from it when mixed with lard and 
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applied to the skin for cure of scabies; and since then I have 
benefited many others by its use under like conditions.  —_* 

Probably the next faith that I placed in its virtues was a 
moral one, learned from theologians. Scarcely was this outgrown 
when I learned with wonder that it was an ingredient in that 
black, explosive gunpowder, effects of whose force I had wit- 
nessed in rending rocks asunder. But as the two last named 
can hardly be called therapeutical uses, I will now pass to some of 
them. 

Sulphur enters. into chemical combination with so many sub- 
stances that it would be a task to barely enumerate them; so 
with this reference to its combinations I pass on to some uses 
of the substance itself. One of the first of its uses that I learned 
was as a remedy in muscular rheumatism. I have frequently 
known relief obtained from its use, after failure with many other 
drugs. I think it acts best combined with an alcoholic stimu- 
lant. 

Many people are troubled with cold feet. When this is the 
case, and there is no marked vital depression, I am accustomed 
to direct the patient to make two little sacks of flannel cloth 
putting about an ounce of sulphur in each, and bind on the soles 
of the feet at night. Everyone who has tried it testifies that it 
makes the feet warm, and cures cramps. So, too, in cases of ac- 
couchment, when the pains were crampy and ineffectual, as they 
sometimes are, I have laid a flannel sack containing sulphur on 
the patient’s abdomen, and have known the uterus to respond al- 
most instantly. Its effect in these cases i judge to be owing 
to its electrical properties. 

Probably every physician is acquainted with its old use, mixed 


with rhubarb, as a mild purgative in cases of piles. Although 
we have a better way of treating that troublesome complaint 


than formerly, yet I often find indications for the old mixture. 

As an ending to this paper I will refer to the fumes of burn- 
ing sulphur as a disinfectant and germicide in all cases of infec- 
tious disease. It is the most penetrating agent that we possess, 
and in my opinion its use should never be neglected, no matter 
what other disinfectants may be employed. 
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DIGESTION AND ITS ABNORMALITY. 


BY I. J. M. GOSS, MARIETTA, GA, 


A MECHANICAL comminution of food, either by agencies exte- 
rior to the body, or by mastication with the teeth, constitutes the 
primary stage of digestion. And if this part of digestion is neg- 
lected, or imperfectly performed, there will be malnutrition, a 


waste of the food, and imperfect absorption of the nutritive 


elements of the ingesta. In the stomach there is a chemical 
process, causing a further solution and conversion into dialys- 
able forms of the materials taken into that organ for the nutri- 
tion of the body, This physiological and chemical process ren- 
ders the food capable of absorption by a peculiar process of hy- 
dration under the solvent influence of certain ferments, changing 
the insoluble forms of food, in what is known as “colloids,’ 
to forms which are soluble, and possess the forms and properties 
of ‘‘crystalloids,” that is, such as possess diffusibility through 
animal membranes. Colloids are not diffusible, or will not read- 


ily permeate through animal membranes. Gelatin, starch paste, 


albumen, chondrin, gum arabic, etc., are of this class. 

The mineral salts, as cane sugar, glucose, and peptones, repre- 
sent the crystalloids of our food, The substances comprising 
the food of the human organization may be classified into mineral - 
substances, a certain proportion of which are constituents of the 
blood and the tissues; then carbo-hydrates, as starch, sugar, dex- 
trin, etc.; fats, such as butter, lard, and vegetable oils, and other 
fats generally; proteids, such as albumen, vegetable and animal, 
and fibrin. The constituents of bone properly belong to the min- 
eral ingredients, except the gelatin entering into the composition 
of the bones. There are certain substances which are absorbed 
without much change, such as salts of sodium, potassium, lime, 
iron, and magnesia. These are usually presented to the system 
in the form of phosphates, sulphates, or occasionally as nitrates 
and flourides, among organic compounds, but organic salts are 
common as acetic, butyric, lactic, tartaric, citric and malic acids. 


We will not discuss the place of mineral constituents in the hu- 
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man organization here. But will consider those substances 
which require the action of special ferments for their conversion 
into a mass that admits of ready absorption and assimilation. 

The carbo-hydrates, starch, dextrin, maltose, lactose or milk 
sugar, lucrose or cane sugar, glucose, dextrose or grape sugar, 
are the principal articles of this class. These are finally con- 
verted into glucose, which is the usual form presented for absorp- 
tion in the small intestines. In the primary process of digestion, 
the salivary secretion, or the ptyalin, liquefies the starchy food, 
by converting it into maltose and dextrin. And the process of 
gastric digestion is mostly to convert the proteids into a double 
form. And if this process be incomplete, it results in the 4orma- 
tion of a substance known as syntonin, which, by the action of 
the pancreatic juice, is converted into peptone. The _ proteids 
embrace albumens, such as egg albumen; serum albumen; casein 
and vegetable albumen; also fibrin from meats and blood of 
animals. Peptones, globulins, myosin, surumglobulin and fib- 
rinogen. And then there is another class of nutrients, known 
as albumenoids, which include gelatin, chondrin, mucin, . and 
analogous bodies. 

I have thus been particular in giving the constituent elements 
of food, that we may the more accurately treat the various dis- 


orders of digestion. There is a vast amount of routine quackery 


practiced upon the unfortunate victims of indigestion under the 
vague term of biliowsness, a scape-goat to bear off sins of igno- 
rance. If the trouble be gastric, then we should use pepsin, and 
a good article, such as Parke, Davis & Co’s pure pepsin, and the 
value of this will be aided by the addition of certain substances 

called ‘‘ peptogens.”’ These substances increase the gastric secre- 
tion of pepsin, and trypsin. The most active of the peptogens 
are solution of dextrin, extract of meat, infusion of bread, gelatin 
and peptones. Soups taken moderately just before meals, aids 
digestion. Peptones, such as peptonized milk or meats, possess 
peptogenic power in dyspepsia. 


If the digestive trouble be in the duodenum, then pancreatin 3 


should be given some time before meals, so as to pass into the du- 


odenum before the gastric secretion commences, as the acids of 
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pepsin injure the pancreatin. Much of the pepsin that has 
been presented to the profession has been either inert or very 
feeble, but the latest improved pepsin has greatly increased its 
activity. As regards tonics in the treatment of feeble gastric 
digestion, I find the hydrastis, nux vomica, and quassia to do all 
the good that can be derived from that class of remedies; of these 
nux vomica is the most active, as it is the most direct promotor 
of innervation, by which it not only aids the rotary movement 
of the stomach, but also increases the secretory action of the gas- 


tric glands, and also the action of the pancreatic glands, and that 


of the liver also. Calomel greatly injures digestion, and should 
be avoyjed. (See the Author’s Practice.) 
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CORRESPON DENCE. 


THE NATIONAL ECLECTIC MEDICAL ieee 
TION. 


SYNOPSIS OF THE PROCEEDINGS, 


THE Nineteenth Annual Meeting of the National Eclectic 
Medical Association, took place at the city of Nashville, Tennessee, 
June 18, 19, 20, 1889. The governor being absent, the mem- 
bers: were welcomed to the city by the Hon. A. 8S. Colgar and 
Mayor T. P. McLaren. To both these the secretary replied. 

The Committee on Credentials consisted of Drs. H. B. Piper, 
J. W. Pruitt, W. A. Halbert, C. Hector, J. H. Tilden; seventeen 
States and several auxiliary societies were represented. 

The College of Physicians and Surgeons of New Jersey, at Jersey 
City, incorporated by special act of Legislature, in 1870, applied 
for recognition as a college in fellowship of the Association. 
Doctor Wohlgemoth, from the Committee on Affairs of Medical 
Colleges, reported in favor of receiving it with favor on probation, 
leaving it to show by future action its merit and claim to fuller 
recognition; the report was adopted. 

The Georgia, Indiana, and Iowa Colleges were accepted in this 


way; the California College was received by resolution offered by 
the late Dr. S. H. Potter. 


The treasurer’s report exhibited a financial condition very 


similar to that of former years, but with some improvement. 
Unfortunately it was not read, but referred to a committee not 
familiar with the workings of the Association, and so was made 
the theme of much misunderstanding, unfriendly and injudicious 
remark. 
Doctor Anton’s report was as follows:— 
Receipts for .. $1,242.61 
Due secretary, $5.18; printer, $450........... 455.18 
Last year the collections amounted to $1,172.14; payments to 
$1,147.53; cash in treasury, $24.61; due, $488.81; a shortage of 
$464.20. 
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At Atlanta,in 1886, Doctor Anton reported receipts, $1,547.45; 
payments, $1,388.54; cash in treasury, $158,91; deficiency, 
$320.21. | 

Most of this undue expenditure was incurred by action of 
others than the officers. Besides a growing society must un- 
avoidbly increase the labor of its officers—which is uncompensated 
or ill compensated at best—and the incidental expenditure. If 
members in arrears would pay up promptly, there would 
always be a surplus in the treasury. There is a membership of 
some four hundred, one-fourth of whom are slow and require 
great waste of stationary and postage. It has, however, always. 
been the practice of the secretary never to begin a new book 
till the scores were paid; and as matters now appear, Vol. X VIL., 
for 1889-90, is pretty certain to be printed in due season. 

In the afternoon Doctor Wilder offered a resolution to authorize 
the election of a corresponding secretary, or several of them, to 
take charge of the whole question of rebate of fares for persons 
attending meetings. Heretofore,a Committee on Transportation 
had been appointed, which the various passenger associations 
would not acknowledge; and finally at a late day the whole matter 
with no sufficient knowledge of the facts, was devolved on the 
secretary. 

This year he has been compelled to incur a special expense of 
$15, to no satisfactory purpose. If it should be made explicitly 
his duty to do this work, he would do it, understanding detinitely 
his functions. At any rate a rule was necessary. The resolu- 
tion was accordingly adopted. 

A resolution was also adopted directing the treasurer to ask 


each member for twenty cents to pay the postage of the 7Z’rans- 


actions—all who did not meet the demand, to receive their copies 
by express. | 
Doctor Munn read a paper on “‘ Quacks and Quackeries,’ which 
elicited much discussion. Dr. J. W. R. Williams reported upon 
medical matters in Alabama, and Dr. F. H. Fisk, on legislation 
in Tennessee. | | 
It transpires that medical bills to place the control of all future 


admissions to practice, had been introduced into the Legislatures 
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of Arkansas, California, Connecticut, Georgia, Indiana, Kansas, 
Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Tennessee and Wisconsin; and that in every State 
but Tennessee, they were summarily defeated. This looks like a 
back-set to such legislation; still it is too early to harvest. Wars 
and fights often last a long period, and the foe of liberty is too 
hungry, too ravenous, too much like a bull-dog, to let go easily, 
without thorough killing. | 
The report of the Committee on Credentials was followed by 
an exception in the case of Professor Gunn, who was recom- 
mended from two societies. A great deal of inaccurate statement 
has been made, but these are the absolute facts: In 1883, Doctor 
Gunn was over-persuaded to give a certificate of commendation 
to Warner’s Safe Kidney Cure. For this he received no com- 
pensation and expected none. In 1884, the matter was investi- 
gated by a committee of the Association, consisting of Drs. J, 
M. Scudder, H.C. Piper, G. H. Mekel, J. R. Duncan, J. M. 
Welch. Their report is in the Aeclectic Medical Journal (Cincin- 
nati) for July of that year. Dr. A. J. Howe was also in, 
vestigated by the same committee, on a charge of conspiracy. * 
The committee found as follows: “That the charges against 
Professor Howe are not sustained.” ‘ Also in the case of R.-A. 
Gunn, after carefully examining the case and hearing Professor 
Gunn’s statement, your committee failed to find sufficient ground 
for sustaining the charges, and therefore ask for his acquittal. 
‘The report was adopted, and both Doctors Howe and Gunn took 
part in all the subsequent proceedings. 
Unfortunately, at the last hour of the session of the third day, 
Doctor Gunn pressed a motion to permit a person not a member, 
to address the Association, and being refused, he, with some very 
objectionable remarks, resigned his membership. At the motion 
of Doctor Younkins, this was accepted. The next year, un- 
der the impression that he regretted this hasty action, a resolution 
“was adopted to reconsider the acceptance of his resignation, and 
then to postpone the subject indefinitely. Next day, however, 
despite the canon of parlimentary law upon this subject, this 
-action was reversed. Doctor Howe then declared that the proper 
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course for Doctor Gunn in the case, was to be sent to the Associa- 
tion with the endorsement of the Eclectic Medical Society, of New 
York. This was accordingly done in 1889. The matter was re- 
ferred again to the Committee on Credentials; which reported 
adverse to receiving Doctor Gunn as a member till he took a satis- 
factory course in regard to the endowment of a proprietary medi- 
cine. The report was laid on the table. 

Doctor Piper, on Wednesday afternoon, laid before the Associa- 
tion the matter of the calamity at Johnstown, Penn., and moved a 
committee. Doctors Piper, Howe, and Wilder were appointed, 
with instructions to report resolutions the next morning, and also to 
prepare a memorial. 

Several clinical cases were presented. The practitioners 
evince great eagerness for these, and they ought to constitute a 
prominent feature of the proceedings. The meetings of 1879 
and 1886 devoted a day to such, to the profit and gratitication 
of all in attendance. The practitioners of the Eclectic School 
made it what it is, and they should take their place at the front. 
Legislative work is necessary, but the new school of medicine is 
what it is by virtue of its efficiency in practice. This is its strong 
point. Its instinct of freedom goes with this. : 

. Doctor Ellingwood, of the Chicago Medical Times has a project 
of much importance. He proposes that several of the State 
societies shall incorporate for the printing of their papers in a com- 
mon volume, which he thinks he can furnish for $1.00, if a suffi- 
client number shall be taken in each State. The Association 
voted its approval. On Thursday morning Doctor Piper reported 
the following preamble and resolutions, which were unanimously 
adopted :— 


‘*WHEREAS, In the great disaster which devastated the city of Johns- 
town, Pennsylvania, bringing death and rnin to every household, two of 
our number have been removed from the arena of life, it is becoming for 
this National Association to express in proper terms the sentiments which 
this occasion inspires, and to testify the regard in which the deceased ones 
are held. ‘Therefore, 


‘‘ Resolved, That we assure our surviving friends at Johnstown, in this 
period of trial, that we sympathize with their losses and privations, that 
we appreciate their manly endurance of trouble, and hope for their early 
extrication. 

— “ Resolved, That the death of Dr. William C. Beam is sincerely de- 
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plored as terminating this earthly career of a young man who adorned his 
profession; who was dilligent and conscientious in the performance of its 
obligations, who was faithful in the various relations of life, and who gave 
most abundant promise of eminence in our ranks, and of still wider useful- 


ness; and to his orphaned son this Association extends its sympathy and 
words of encouragement. — 3 


‘*Resolved, That we, the members of this National Eclectic Medical Asso- 
ciation, assembled at its Nineteenth Annual Meeting in the city of Nash- 
ville, do hereby declare our profound sorrow at the death of our noble 
brother, LEMon Tuomas Beam; that we recognize him as one of the most 
able, unselfish, and successful members of the medical Wea that he 
honored his calling and paid to it the tribute of a loyal purpose and un- 
flinching effort to exalt it and make it a greater benefit to his fellowmen; 
that he was a truthful exponent and a heroic champion of the doctrines, 
principles, and methods of Eclectic medicine by whom our cause was sus- 
tained and advanced to triumph; that we owe him for his efforts, his writ- 
ings, and his self-forgetting exertions in our behalf, an obligation which we 
are unable to repay; and that in all walks of life he was brave, just, 
worthy, and faithful,—a man who sought only to know the right in order 
that he might engage in it with all his means and energy, a noble comrade, 
an affectionate friend, an upright citizen, a model physician, a careful in- 
structor, and the exemplar of every worthy and manly quality; and it is 
hoped that his surviving sons may live and be worthy of their parent.” 


_° A Committee on Medical Legislation, consisting of one from 
each State, was appointed. Dr. W. CO. Harding represents the 
State of California. 

The committee organized by the appointment of Dr. Henry B. 
Piper, Tyrone, Penn., as chairman, and Dr. Alexander Wilder, 
of Newark, N. J., secretary. It held a session immediately after 
adjournment and took measures for efficient action. 

The ** Arena of Debate’ was not very successful. It super- 
seded the arrangement by sections devised by Dr. Milbrey Green, 
but the members take far less interest in it. It is hard to induct 
members into any adequate conception of what is required, and 
so after a few have their say, the average members fall back into 
stolid silence. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing year: 
President, William T. Gemmill, M. D., Forest, Ohio. Vice- 
Presidents—Ilst, John W. Pruitt, M. D., Russellville, Arkansas; 
2d, Francis H. Fisk, M. D., 4204 Union Street, Nashville, Tenn.; 
3d, Thomas Gard, M. D., Clarion, Iowa. Secretary, Alexander 
Wilder, Newark, N. J. Treasurer, James Anton, M. D., 
Lebanon, Ohio. 

The next place of meeting was fixed at Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
on Tuesday, June 16, 1890. 
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4 | H | The Association is now launched for its twentieth year. It 
i appeals to its friends, to the champions of reformed medicine 


and impartial justice, who realize that union and hearty co-opera- 
tion are essential. It exists for them; it was not instituted as 
a partisan medicine, or to accomplish the selfish purposes of any, 
Jet its friends now support it generously, and its third decade will 
be one joyous and prosperous, and it will be an honor and a mat- 
ter of pride to be enrolled in its ranks. _ | W. 


. = 
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| Sarr Lake Ciry, U. T., July 2, 1889. 
-Eprror CaLirorNniA JourNAL: I read Doctor Bissell’s 
article upon “Cases of Difficulty in Accouchments ” with interest, 
and would refer the doctor to the March, April, and May, 1888, 


it : numbers of the Chicago Medical Times. In one of those he will 

rf I . find an article upon the knee-chest position, written by a good 
i 4 ' Kelectic physician of Michigan, and which was printed in several 
al 7 medical journals as a selection from the Medical Tvmes. 

| if 

i Respectfully yours, R. A. HasBrouck. 
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SELEC “TIONS. 


THE ABORTIVE TREATMENT OF 
TYPHOID FEVER. 


Tuer treatment of typhoid fever as laid down in the books hag 


been very unsatisfactory to me. To treat a patient three weeks or 
more without the patient deriving any benefit from the treatment 
is indeed mortifying. 

Professor Whittaker taught us if the case be not too severe to give 
plenty .of good milk and let the fever alone. But where is the 
patient that will be satisfied with the let alone treatment. To 
confess that you are unable to stop the disease, that it will run 
its course, is humiliating, to’say the least. 


A series of questions frequently asked me is: If doctors cannot. 


break up the disease, what is the use of treating it? If medi- 


cines do not stop the disease, why give them? If baci do no 


good, will they not do harm ? 

When I began practice I followed the text-books in the treat: 
ment of typhoid, not having courage enough to try Professor 
Whittaker’s plan, but of course with the same success that at- 


tended other practitioners, viz., the disease run its course. Fi- 


nally I picked up courage enough to try the Professor’s plan. 
It being in the family of a relative, I thought sure they would 
have confidence enough in me to trust me and follow my direc- 
tions. I therefore told the family of the nature of the disease, 
that it would last three or four weeks, prescribed the milk diet, 
when the mother exclaimed, ‘‘ What! can’t you stop it sooner 
than that?” I explained to her that it would have torun its 
course, when she cleverly informed me that if I could not break 


it up there was no use of treating’ the case, that Dr. P. could - 


break it up in three days. Dr. P. was called, and of course my 
services were no longer required. 

Since that I have not been quite so frank in expressing my- 
self, and have been constantly watching the medical literature 
hoping to learn of some new remedy that would meet my wants. 
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I have tried the iodine and carbolic acid treatment, as recom- 
mended by Liebermeister, without success. I have tried the 
calomel treatment with the same want of success. 

Antipyretics reduce the temperature but do not modify the 
course of the disease to any appreciable extent; in fact I have 
serious doubts of the propriety of giving them at all, if given for 
their antipyretic effect alone. May not the fever be nature’s 
method of getting rid of the poison of the disease ? 

The administration of a properly restricted diet is of great 
importance in the treatment of all cases of typhoid fever; milk, 
: judiciously administered, has served me best. Many physicians 
¢ recommend beef tea. I think it is a serious mistake. About 
: | two years ago, in a discussion upon the dietetic management of 
ie disease before this society, I spoke unfavorably of beef tea, and 
i with the exception of one member the society condemned my re- 
| marks; that exception, I believe, was our present president. 
api | Being quite young in the profession I did not attempt to defend 
if myself, but now challenge discussion. 

Hh Medical opinion has almost by universal consent reverted to 

the idea that beef extracts are of very little or no value as foods. 
Works on physiology, therapeutics, and pharmacology assign 

i them among the non-nutritious alimentary agents. Permit me 


to digress and give you a few quotations from some of the ablest 
ph authors of this country and of England. | 
ii a | R. D. Blackwood, M. D., Neurologist, Presbyterian Hospital, 
Philadelphia, says: ‘ The solid beef peptonoids are an admirable 
addition to beef tea, rendering it not merely stimulant, but a 
true food.” From which we may infer that it alone is not a food. 
He says further, ‘It is a waste of time to pour in ordinary beef 


- 
= 


| tea.’’ 
oun Bartholow says: “It is much inferior to milk.” 
|e Wallace Wood, of New York, formerly editor Journal of Re- 
ie constructives, says: “To give the patient wasting with fever 


beef tea, flax-seed tea, whey, toast water, rice water, barley 
water, etc., is to give him starvation. These teas, etc., the clas- 
sic ptisans of antiquity, are not properly nourishment, but ve- 
hicles for nourishment.” 
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John A. Larrabee, Professor Materia Medica and Therapeu- 
tics, Hospital College Medical Department Central University, 
Louisville, in an article read at the meeting of the American 
Medical Association, May 8, 1888, said: “As to beef tea, there is 
not a pound of nourishment in a ton of the stuff. Five grains of 
nitrate of ammonia in a tumbler of water discounts beef tea.”’ 

Kemmerich affirms that animals die more quickly if fed upon 
beef tea alone than those which are left to starve from hunger. 
See Pepper’s System Vol. II, page 691. 

Fothergill, in his ‘‘Hand-book of Treatment,” page 537, says: ; 
‘‘As a food, beef tea ranks low. It contains meat, salts, a small 
quantity of albumen, and a little gelatine, together with some ad- 
vanced nitrogenized matter useless to histogenesis, but there is 
little in it to repair tissue and less to sustain life; there is little 
real force-bearing material in it. For the starving fever patient, 
to give him beef tea alone is almost to give him a stone when he 
asks for bread. It makes him feel better for the time being, but 
that is due to its stimulating properties. 

As stated above, I have anxiously watched the medical jour- 
nals in the hope of finding something better in the way of treat- 
ment of typhoid fever, and upon receiving the journal of the 
American Medical Association for September 29, 1888, and no- 
ticing that Doctor Barnett had a paper on the abortive treatment of 
typhoid fever, I at once began its perusal. After carefully read- 
ing the paper I resolved to give the treatment recommended a 
trial. A brief abstract of the paper is here appended, together 
with my experience with the treatment advocated: 

In 1886, J. R. Barnett, M. D., of Neenah, Wis., Chairman of 
Committee on Practice: of Midicine, read a paper before the 
State Society on the treatment of fevers, in which he recom- 
mended salicylate of ammonium, having used it for two years. 
The title of his paper was “Salicylate pf Ammonia as a Specific 
Germicide, Antiseptic, and Antipyretic, Especially Adapted to 
the Treatment of Typhoid and Allied Fevers and inflam- 
mations,” and his conclusions were: 7 


1. The salicylate of ammonium is ranked among the most 
efficient of the antipyretics. | 
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2. In all fevers characterized by extreme adynamy it 
ranks among the safest, owing to its ammonium base. 

3. It is stimulant as well as antipyretic, and this of itself 
fulfills indications only met by a combination of remedies, — 

4, It is an agent of wide germicidal powers, being promptly 


efficient in affections of great etiological and pathological differ- 


ences, each confessedly arising from its own proper specitic in- 
fecting micro-organism. | 
Asa remedial agent in typhoid and remittent fevers, it 
is unsurpassed, aborting them at the outset under favorable con- 
ditioris, and greatly mitigating their severity and danger under 
circumstances less favorable. | 
In June, 1888, he read another paper before the same society 
in which he says: “ More than fifty cases have fallen under my 
personal observation which have afforded substantially the same 
results, some were aborted in the first two or three days of high 
temperature after a preceding malaise of several days; some ran 
a week, and some nearly two weeks, with mild symptoms through- 
out, but three cases lasting beyond the tenth day. Out of a to-. 
tal of seventy cases of typhoid only two died, one from enormous. 
epistaxris on the seventh day, the treatment in this case being 
mostly quinine on account of the hemorrhage, the other from in- 
testinal hemorrhage on the third day of sickness in bed with a 
fall of temperature to 99°, dying early next morning, he being a 
hard drinker. Dr. Barnett says its effects are undoubtedly sed- 
ative and depressing. He gives the following formula: 
BR Acid Salicyl., Zii 
Am. Carb., Ziii 
| Ag. Menth, pip., 2 iv 
M Sig: A teaspoonful every two hours; this may be doubled in 
many cases. Symptoms of asthenia require an increase of the 
am. carb.; on the other hand if the stomach be irritable any al- 
kaline excess is objectionable and a neutral solution is preferable. 
By taking out twenty grains of the ammonium from the above 
formula, a neutral solution is obtained. It lessens the frequency 
of the intestinal discharges, modifying their character for the 
better. Where constipation is present it seems to act as a laxa- 
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tive. The explanation for this is the natural evolution of the 
disease. Cutaneous and renal excretion are greatly stimulated 
by the salicylate, the quantity of urine is augmented, grows 
lighter in color, and less offensive in smell. Headache is relieved 
to a degree out of proportion to the temperature ebb, probably 
from an analgesic property; sleep is promoted, the comfort of 
the patient is in every way promoted, except the ringing in the 
ears, auxiliary treatment is rarely required. It chemically 
changes the ptomaines or undetermined noxious substances, so as 
to render them innoxious, without necessarily destroying the vi- 
tality of the bacteria causing them.” 

Here the doctor quotes from Prof. Semmole at the Ninth Inter- 
national Medical Congress, who says: “The true part played by 
bacteria in pathology is the production by them of certain nox- 
ious and decomposed blood, which, substances and not the bac- 
teria are the potent factors in the causation of disease.” 

Prof. Larrabee, of Louisville, in a paper before the section on 
diseases of children at the meeting of the American Medical As- 
sociation before referred to, said: ‘“‘ I am satisfied that Dr. Bar- 
nett, of Wisconsin, and others are correct in the statement that 
according to the accepted theory of heat production in fever, am- 
monium is the proper base for salicylic acid;’ and in a private 
commiinication gives five reasons why it is so: He says, Ist. 
That he has found it practical. 2d. The stimulating influenze of 
all ammonium preparations upon the vaso motor centers of the 
spinal cord. 3d. It prevents coagulation of the blood, to which 
in the adynamic disease, with loss of watery constituents of the 
blood corpuscles, there is a marked tendency. 4th. It retains 
the fibrinogenous matters inthe blood. 5th. It is itself oxidized 
in the system becoming nitric acid, and there lessens or inhibits 
the ozonizing function of the blood, preventing or checking, to a 
great extent, metamorphosis of tissue. 

Dr. Sullivan, of New York, says: “It will not reduce the 
temperature as rapidly as antipyrine or antifebrin, but the anti- 
pyretic effect is more lasting than that produced PY either of 
these agents.”’ 

Dr. Oscar A Fliesburg, of Hudson, records his iia in 
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typhoid as follows: ‘“‘I have been able to reduce temperature in 
a short time from 105° to 99° and keep it there. My cases have 
progressed without much other medication to a favorable end in 
a shorter time than by the older methods. The fact stands un- 
disputed and proven that in salicylate of ammonium we possess 
a sure remedy to reduce temperature and by its germicidal and 
antiseptic properties, are able to abort zymotic diseases. 

Dr. D. Li. Sauerherring, of Wausau, in describing an epidemic 
of fever, says. ““The remedy par excellence proved to be the 
salicylate of ammonium. It invariably reduced the temperature 


to 99-100°, keeping it there during the entire course of the dis- 


ease, diminishing the rate and force of the pulse and causing in 


the majority of cases profuse diaphoresis, when given early it 
would generally break up an attack, the patient being able to be 


up and about the house in two or three days.”’ 
unable to explain the action of the drug. 

My own experience with salicvlate of ammonium in typhoid 
fever is limited to four cases, in three of which there can be no 
possibility of mistake in diagnosis, there being seven cases in the 
same family within less than three months, several of them be- 
ing quite typical. The first case, that of the mother, not being 
typical, | failed to make a diagnosis properly, thinking it was 
only remittent, and took no precautions in the way of disinfect- 
tants.—The family being anything but cleanly, I thus account 
for the disease going through the family, all taking the fever ex- 
cept one. | | 

My first case, which [ treated with salicylate of) ammonium, 
was a young lady, aged about twenty-two, t to bed sick 
November 10, 1888, after nearly a week of malaise. I was 
called in November 14. A diagnosis was readily made, it being 
the third of the family taken sick. Having just read Dr. Bar- 
nett’s paper, I determined to give the remedy a trial, but not hav- 
ing any salicylic acid on hand, I put her upon a placebo until I 
could secure some; accordingly on the 16th I put her on the rem- 
edy and on the morning of the eighth day after taking the salli- 
cylate, she was clear of fever and remained so, her temperature 
falling from 104° to 101° by the fourth day. A severe diarrhea 
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rapidly disappeared without any auxiliary treatment, the patient 
not experiencing any unpleasantness from the remedy. | 

Here was a rather severe case of typhoid disappearing in 
seven days’ treatment. 

The second case was a brother, aged eighteen, who took to bed 
after over a week of malaise, while the first case was yet in bed. 
I at once put him upon the same treatment, except slightly in- 
creasing the dose. This patient was entirely free from fever in 
six days. 

The third case was also a brother, aged three years. This 
case was also placed upon the same treatment, with the same 


gratifying result, but took a relapse, and was again put on the 
same treatment with the same result. 


There seemed to be a feeling of well being early manifest Pself 
in each of these three cases. Another case in this family begun 
with marked symptoms of croupous pneumonia and I did not 
put her on the salicylate, but treated the complication as if prim- 
ary. The last case in this family, a boy about eight, was very 
mild and I did no more than restrict his diet. 

My fourth case was that of a young man, aged twenty-three, 
section hand on the railroad, who lived in a village where a number 
of cases of typhoid had broken out and were being treated by 
the physicians. 

On the fifth day of his sickness in bed his father placed him 
in a bed prepared on a wagon and brought him home, a distance 
of about seven miles, where I was called to see him. The case 
seemed to me to be a typical case of typhoid. I at once placed 
him upon the salicylate of ammonium,as in the three previous cases, 
excepting that I just doubled the dose, with the result that on 
the fourth day he was clear of fever and remained so. In this 
case there was pretty free sweating, but not so in either of the 
preceding cases. 

There may be a doubt as to this last being typhoid, but the 
symptoms, malaise for near a week, epistaxis, headache, general 
aching of the back and extremities, gradual onset of the fever, ab- 
dominal tenderness and tympanitis, together with the history of 
a number of cases in close proximity in the vilage, point very 


strongly to typhoid fever.—S. P. Deahofe, M. D., un Progress. 
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EFFECT OF NASAL INFLAMMATION ON THE 
MIND. | 


A NORMAL condition ef the mind depends upon a normal sup- 
ply of blood to the normal brain. An abnormal supply of blood, 
even to the healthy brain, will produce an abnormal condition of 
the mental faculties. I have noticed for many years that every 
patient who had suffered a severe attack of cold in his nasal pas- 
sages, had his olfaction almost completely obtunded; also had his 
mental powers more or less lowered in their capacity. 

Knowing that the blood supply to the superior portion of the 
nasal passages is received alone from within the brain cavity, and 
knowing that the peripheral portions of these arteries must be 
affected injuriously by the inflammation at the same time, if not 
before, the same central or brain portions are affected, it is not 
diticult to account for the mental incapacity that usually follows 
cold in the head. It follows that if an acute inflammation in the 
nasal passages is accompanied by mental manifestations, that 
mental incapacity of a more severe character must accompany 
chronic rhinitis. Clinical observation has shown that this is the 
case. The fact that the brain portions of these arteries take on 
an abnormal condition at the same time, if not before, the nasal 
portions do, indicates plainly that nasal inflammation and mind 
trouble must accompany each other. 

For quite a number of years the ophthalmologist has described 
the condition of the brain from observations made with the oph- 
thalmoscope to the peripheral ends of the very same blood-vessels 
that are spread over the superior portions of the nasal passages, 
the ophthalmic artery. I am very certain that I could make 
the same diagnosis from a rhinal examination, long before the 
eyes would give any symptoms that would suggest an ophthalmic 
examination. I have for many years seen the rhinal vessels de- 
crease in size, under treatment for chronic instillation, and with 
this decrease a marked improvement in the eye affection and in 
the mental ailment, showing plainly that reduction of the rhinal 
inflammation assisted in the reduction of the abnormal blood sup- 
ply to the brain. 
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Cases of this kind, of a marked character, have occurred in 
my practice, and in my son’s practice, almost weekly. As I had 
been observing this relation between the nasal passages and the 
brain since 1862, but more especially since 1866, I have asked 
a large number of physicians in the Eastern cities of this country, 
‘and in many of the largest cities in EKurope (1881 and 1884), 
if they had made the same observations, and found that none had 
their attention drawn to this subject. My impression now is, 
that not one of the physicians placed any importance in these 
rhino-mental symptoms or asked any questions concerning them. 

In the treatment of common mind troubles, I am sure there is 
nothing more important to the practitioner than a knowledge of 
this relation of the nasal passages to the brain, because there is 


no other method of treatment that will as quickly relieve many » 


of the common mind troubles, as the relief of the rhinal inflam- 


mation.—Thomas fF. Rumbold, M. D., in Atlanta Medical and 
Surgical Journal. 


PTOMAINES. 


ProMAINES are chemical compounds, of a basic character, 
formed during the putrefaction of organic matter. The name, 
which was given to these compounds by the Italian chemist 
Selmi, is derived from the Greek word ptoma, meaning cada- 
ver, to which the syllable “ine” has been added as an index to 
their chemical character. | | 

In mineral chemisiry, we recognize such substances as soda, 
potassa, and ammonia as bases. They are compounds which hav- 
ing alkaline solutions give the power of changing red litmus paper 
to blue. They possess, however, another property which charac- 
terizes them as bases, 7. ¢., the power to form salts with acids. 

Organic chemistry presents the largest variety of bases, a large 
number ef which contain nitrogen, and it is to a class of these 


compounds, called ‘‘ amines,” that I specially wish to call your 


attention. 


You remember that marsh-gas has the formula CH,, also that 
we are able to replace one or all of the hydrogen atoms by any of 
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the halogens, as chlorine, bromine, etc. If, now, we treat methyl 
chloride (CH, Cl.) with alcoholic ammonia, we obtain the hy- 
drochloric acid salt of a base called methylamine (CH, NH, H 
Cl). We can replace still another atom of hydrogen, introducing 
another amidogen (NH,) group, and obtain a compound called: 
methyldiamine [CH, (NH,),]. These compounds give us a clew 
to the chemical character of the ptomaines, z. e., they are bases, 
but such as contain nitrogen as an essential part of their basic 
character. 

The ptomaines are obtained from putrefying organic substances 
by various methods, dependent upon their solubility in various 
mediums. The character of the ptomaine isolated will depend 
upon the degree of putrefaction, upon the fact whether during 
decay there has been a limited or unlimited supply of oxygen, 
and upon the character of the bacteria at work. We naturally 
expect to find each variety of bacteria producing its own particu- 
lar ptomaine. This does not seem’an unreasonable belief, as the 
-ptomaines are merely “transition products. through which matter 
passes while being transformed, by the activity of bacterial life, 
from the organic to the inorganic state;’’ the very complex 
molecule being broken up into less complex ones, and so the 
process of chemical subdivision going on until the simple final 
products, carbonic acid, ammonia, and water result. — 

Recognizing, then, that micro-organisms are the cause whereby 
an abnormal condition called disease may be produced in the 
system, the question naturally arises: 

How do these organisms act so as to produce this particular 
abnormal condition called disease? 

The contagious nature of apoplectiform anthrax was first dem- 
onstrated by Gerlach in 1845. Four years later, Pollender dis- 
covered numerous rod-like micro-organisms in the blood of animals 
afflicted with this disease. Bollinger believed that these organ- 
isms caused a deoxidation of the blood, which was the producing 
cause of the symptoms and death. Virchow, however, reported 
a number of cases in which the blood of animals that had died 
from anthrax contained no bacilli, or contained them only in very 
limited numbers. Joffroy, on the other hand, inoculated healthy _ 
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animals and found that they died from the effects of this disease 
before any bacilli appeared in the blood. Bollinger’s theory was. 
not entirely abandoned, however, until Nencki proved by a series. 
of experiments that the physiological oxidation was in no way 
diminished, and consequently there could be no deoxidation of 
the blood. 

Numerous theories were then offered to explain the action of 
bacteria in producing disease, but they all soon passed away into 
the history of theories. te 

The theory which is accepted to-day is that the bacteria pro- 
duce a chemical poison by splitting up pre-existing complex or- 
ganic compounds in the body. These poisons are the ptomaines, 
and from pure cultures of bacillus anthracis Hoffa has succeeded 
in isolating a particular ptomaine which, when injected subcuta- - 
neously, produced the symptoms of the disease followed by death. | 

Professor Brieger, of Berlin, has succeeded in isolating from 
slightly impure cultures of the teZanus microbe four poisonous sub- 
stances, tetanine, tetanotoxine,spasmotoxine, and a fourth unnamed, 
From the amputated arm of a tetanus patient Brieger isolated 
tetannie, which was identical: in its physiological action and 
chemical reactions with that obtained from cultures of the tetanus 
‘microbe. This compound, fetanine, when injected into animals, 
produces the characteristic, though not all the symptoms, of 
tetanus, The remaining three produce paralysis and convulsions. 

From pure cultures of coma bacillus Brieger isolated several 
ptomaines, two of which he considers to be the specific product of | 
coma bacillus.. The first one appears to be trimethylenediamine 
(C,H, N,). Judging from its physiological action, it appears to 
be identical with a certain basic compound which has been isolated « 
from choleraic bodies. ‘ It causes violent convulsions and tremor 
of the muscles.” The second is unnamed, and its chemical com- 


position unknown. When injected subcutaneously, it produced a 
a paralysis-like, lethargic condition. Respiration and the heart's: — 
action became slower, the temperature was lowered, and ‘death — ae 
resulted in from twelve to twenty-four hours. In some cases, Ae 
bloody stools were passed. It is to be hoped that further in- a ie 
vestigation will clear up many dark points in regard to these 4 
compounds, 
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Typhotoxine is the ptomaine which Brieger isolated from cul- 
tures of typhoid bacillus. He considers it to be the specific 
poison of typhoid fever, but as it causes no increase of temper- 
ature, it is very probable that future investigation will prove 
that more than one ptomaine is elaborated within the system. 
The investigations of Vaughan, Novy, Sirotinin and others seem — 
to point to this belief; though they have not yet succeeded in iso- 
lating other ptomaines. After the injection of typhotoxine into 
mice and guinea-pigs, the following symptoms were observed: 
“ First, slight salivation, with increased respiration; the animals 
lose control over the muscles of the trunk and extremities, and 
fall down helpless upon their sides. The pupils become strongly 
dilated, and cease to react to light; the salivation becomes more 
profuse; the rate of heart-beat and of respiration gradually de- 
creases, and death follows infrom one to two days. Throughout 
the course of these symptoms the animals have frequent diarrheic 
evacuations, but at no time are convulsions present. On post 
mortem the heart is found to ve contracted in systole, the lungs 
are strongly hyperemic, the other internal organs pale, the in- 
testines firmly contracted, and their walls pale.” 

Bourget draws the following conclusions from his investigations 


of puerperal fever: 


“J. In puerperal fever the urine contains highly poisonous 
bases. 2. The toxicity of the urine is most marked when 
the symptoms of the disease are most grave, and diminishes as 
the symptoms abate. 3. The ptomaines obtained from the urine 
prove fatal when injected into frogs and guinea-pigs. 4. Toxic 
bases, resembling those obtained from the urine, were extracted 
from the viscera of a woman who had died of puerperal fever.” 


The last ptomaine, or toxic principle, which I desired to call 
your attention to, is the one isolated by Professor Vaughan, of the 
Michigan University, from milk and cheese, and to which he has 
given the name—tyrotoxicon. From the investigations of 
Vaughan and the application of the knowledge thus obtained to 
his medical practice, Doctor Vaughan is of the belief that tyrotoxt- 


eon is the cause of many cases of cholera infantum. “As this. 


poison appears very rapidly and abundantly in milk under favor- 
able.conditions, and furthermore as the symptoms produced by 
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tyrotoxicon and the pathological changes observed on post mor- 
fem are identical with those occasioned by this disease,” this 
conclusion appears to be very well grounded. 

By stopping the use of cow’s milk during the illness of patients 
afflicted with this disease, Vaughan has obtained excellent results. 

Much work still remains to be doneir this field of the ptomaines ; 
they must be isolated and identified; their physiological actiom 
more carefully studied; and, finally, efforts must be made to as- 


certain what drugs act as prophylactics and antidotes.—John A. 
Miller, M. A., Ph. D. 


THE NATIONAL CONVENTION. 


THe National Convention met in Nashville, Tenn., according 
to program, and continued in session three days. The first day 
was devoted largely to the courtesies of the occasion, the mayor of 
the city extending to the delegates a hospitable welcome, and in 
his neat speech made some happy hits,—especially emphasizing the 
fact that the war was over, and that we again, North and South, 
were mutually engaged in cultivating the arts of peace. 

Secretary Wilder made an eloquent response, and closed by 


saying that during the war, and even up to the present time, 


there were men who then and now cast presidential ballots for 


General Jackson, and who still believe he is now smoking a corn- 


cob pipe out atthe Hermitage. This felicitous travesty provoked 
a smile at both corners of the mouth. 

‘President: Jay’s address was quite up to average efforts on such 
occasions, and will bear re-reading when in type. The treasurer’s 
report exhibits a balance on the wrong side of the ledger. How- 
ever, if delinquents in annual dues could be shamed into paying 
their honest debts, Doctor Anton would be freed from financial 
embarrassment. 

The “ papers” read were quite up to what they usually are, 
but the ‘“‘ Arena of Debate” fell somewhat behind. The first. dis- 
putation was on “specific medication,’ and: Professor Scudder 
took the lead. His unusually interesting remarks oppor’ in. the 
first form of the present JouRNAL. 
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Doctor Russell’s paper on “ Railway Surgery,” which also ap- 


‘pears as a leader in this JOURNAL, was deservedly well received. 


There was, in my humble opinion, too much said about Medi- 
cal Legislation. A “still hunt” bags more game than a noisy 
‘beating of the bushes. But, men have to exploit what they have 


accomplished,—if they have visited a State House when the 


Legislature was in session, they are apt to say that their lobby in- 


fluence was whelming! 


A second unsuccessful attempt was made to reinstate Doctor 
Gunn, the first attempt being at Altoona, but the one tried at 
Nashville developed more feeling than 01 any previous occasion. 
There were three to one in favor of keeping the doors closed to 
him as long as he received pay for his influence in supporting ad- 
vertising schemes. If Gunn comes back unwashed, then it would 
‘be unjust to keep out Field and Filkins. : 

The election of officers was an intense piece of scheming, but 
resulted in electing a good man for president—Dr. W. T. Gem- 
‘mel, of Forest, Ohio. The modest doctor did not seek the office, 
but in the pinch of circumstances, the honor and distinction were 
thrust upon him. Doctor Pruitt, of Russellville, Ark., was elected 
First Vice-President, Doctor Fisk, of Nashville, got the second Vice- 
Presidency, and Doctor Gard, of Iowa, took the third among sec- 
ondary honors. Secretary Wilder and Treasurer Anton were 
elected by acclamation. The next place of convocation is at 
Niagara Falls, on the third Tuesday of June, 1890,—and may 
we be there to see. The heat was so annoying—so blasphemously 
intense at Nashville—that the zephyrs of the cataract lent their 
influence at the display of franchises. | 

~The personnel of the convention was good,—never better, if 
ever equaled. The Southern States sent good delegates, but too 
few of them. | 

A fine audience greeted Professor Locke's popular address on 
‘‘Sense and Nonsense in Medicine” on the evening of the second 
day. The doctor is unexcelled in a talk to mixed companies. 

_As usual much gossip was afloat, but no scandals. Some folks 
seem to think that the “ National ”’ is the place to hear and settle 
private griefs. If a member thinks he has. been cheated by 
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. 


another member in a horse trade, he will prefer charges before 
what he takes to be a tribunal. Let such take a hint, and hire 
their washing done in a less conspicuous place. 

Lack of space as the last form is going to press, excludes much 
that might be interesting to members not present. The memorial 
expression on the untimely demise of the Johnstown Beams ought 
to go in, but for the reason just stated must lie over.—H., in 
Eclectic Medical Journal. 


BOSTONIAN COURTSHIP. 


A MAN of modern science wooed — 

A maiden of accepting mood, 

Who, dreading lest contagion might 

Do mischief to her chosen wight, 
With sol- bichloride washed her hair 


And sponged her limbs and body fair. 


She rinsed her mouth with ‘“Listerine,”’ 
And held her snow-white teeth between 
A pad of antiseptic gauze— 

Covering her nose as well as jaws—_ 
Which formed a sort of respirator 
‘Between them and her “osculator.”’ 


But this reminds—I should have told 

That these were things he’d taught of old, 
With others which I may not tell, in 

Regard to spots that germs might dwell in. 
She was a wise professor’s daughter. 

And practiced all which had been taught her. 


So this good medicine man, with pride 
Clasping his antiseptic bride— 
In disinfected murmur low 3 
Asked “why she loved her doctor so?’’ 
And softly nestling down, she sighed, 
‘‘You’re sucha dear old germicide.” — 
—Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. — 
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BILL NYE POSES AS A BOTANICAL SHARP. 


THERE are no palmettos in the State of Nebraska, but there 
are other flora, such as corn, beans, succotash, wood, cordwood, 
and livestock in great profusion. The first palmetto I ever saw 
was at Columbia, 8S. C., in November last. It was situated near 
the State house, and filled me with wonder and admiration—the 
odd, endogenous trunk, with its deep scars, and then above and 
crowning all, the delicate, fluted dark green leaves, through 
which the gentle breezes were almost constantly engaged in 
soughing. 

I looked at it a long time in silence and wrapped in profound 
admiration. Then J went away and got a friend to come and 
assist me in admiring the delicate beauty and subtle perfume oj 
the tree. 

‘How wonderful,” I said, ‘are the works of the Creator. 
Who could fashion the fronded palm or paint the delicate fringe 
of foliage that crowns the graceful palmetto? Man may strive 


.to do it, but he will never succeed. How beautiful, how won- 


derful, are the works of the Maker!”’ | 
“Yes,” said a low voice which emanated from a full set of 
rank whiskers near by, “but you are mistaken about the name 
of the maker of that tree. It was made by the Columbia Iron 
Works of this place.” 
I now decided to abandon the tree and admire something else. 
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EDITORIAL. 


“Eclectic” Still on Deck.—There is not much in aname, we 
will concede, and terms of derision often become through long 
use and merit in those to whom they are applied, appellations not 
to be despised. 

In Revolutionary days when Johnny Bull sought to carry out 
his obstreperous designs with the American colonies at the point 
of the bayonet, the terms “ rebel’? and ‘‘Yankee” were indis- 
criminately applied as opprobrious titles to those who fought for 
the privilege of a voice in the disposal of the proceeds of taxation ; 
but now the descendants of said “ Yankees ” are rather proud of 
the term, and a Yankee is as good as anyone else the world over 
wherever he may be among civilized people. 

The term “irregulars,” applied to medical men who could not 
be whipped into the old-school ranks or driven from the field, in- 
tended as an epithet of opprobrium did not seem so bad after all, 
in time, and the writer, for one, rather gloried in the fact that he 
was among the number. In fact, new school men accepted the 
name with much better grace than those of the old school did 
that of “allopath,” which invariably made them squirm and 
deny the soft impeachment. 

It has finally dawned upon the minds of the dominant. party 
that the distinctions ‘“‘regular’’ and “irregular” were badly 
chosen; that they have no existence in law or fact, and the policy 
now seems to be to let go and grasp a new comet by the tail. 

The term “ physician’’ now seems to be plenty good enough; 
whether with or without quotation points we are not quite de- 
cided, but when applied to an exclusive sect of medical men, we 
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think it ought to be quoted. The cue seems to have been taken 
from a reply made by Hon. Geo. C. Barrett, judge of the Supreme 
Court of New York, to the following inquiry addressed to him by the 
New York Medical Times. ‘Has a physician designating him- 
self an ‘homeopathist,’ and called as such to a patient, any legal 
or moral right to adopt any other than homeopathic means in the 
treatment of the case ?” 

The judge says there is but one answer to this question, and 
that is in the negative; and this is a sensible decision without 
doubt, for ne person has any right to obtain money under false 
pretenses, and the physician who pretends to treat disease after 
the law ‘“‘simila” and with minute doses exclusively as is the 
generally supposed custom would be doing this when he departed 
from that practice. | 

But our old-school friends with their time-serving egotism ap- 
propriate to themselves the following words of this decision, and 
have flown at the suggestion to the adoption of the term “ physi- 
ian,’ forgetting that they are dropping their hold on that which 
they have so long and so well made their hobby, surgery, in their 
haste to continue exclusive. ‘Jf I call ina man who is known 
simply as a physician, then I expect him to employ any or all 
means he may deem necessary for my relief. With such an ex- 
pectation, I called for his aid. Hence, if we are to havea class 
of men who propose in the interest of humanity to utilize the 
best that they can find in any or every school, ‘pathist,’ as a desig- 
nation of fixed methods of practice, must be ignored, and the 
broad and noble title ‘ physician’ in its unreserved sense must 
be revived and substituted. : 

“When a patient sends for a physician of this class, he will un- 
derstand that he is to have the physician’s best judgment in the 
unprejudiced use of the ripest frnits of modern discovery in every 
field,” 

But our learned judge is not quite up to what he discourses upon 
or else is among the many who do not care to present every case in 
all its aspects. Heshould have added, ‘‘ In order to belong to this 
class the physician should not, only forswear laws of cure and 


other fixed methods of practice, but also codes of ethics which 
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may debar him from that perfect freedom of communication 
with all medical men, so essential to prepare him for his high 
purposes ’’—or something to that effect. 

And so long as the “ physician ”’ is still the ‘‘ Physician Him- 
self”? a la Cathell,so long the ¢rwe physician needs the distince- 
tive title “ Eclectic.” 


- Prescription Writing.—The wise physician will dispense 
his own medicines, as a general rule. However, there will occur 
numerous instances in which it will be more convenient to send 
the patient to-the druggist, and the observance of a certain, de- 
cency in the matter of inditing the billet which calls for the rem- 
edy or formula required, is worthy of observance. 

There are numerous reasons why a prescription should be un- 
intelligible to certain patients. Could we always deal with edu- 
cated and intelligent persons, it might be different, but with 
many, a common remedy called for by its common name would 
not be considered worth the taking, or a remedy which is poison- 
ous in large doses, if prescribed even in highly attenuated ones 
would be sufficient to frighten some into discarding their physi- 


cian for prescribing such an agent; therefore it would be better 


to disguise a knowledge of the character of such medicine from 
the patient. 


A few physicians pride themselves upon their dog-Latin—for © 
few employ anything better than a mere smattering of knowledge 


of the Latin language,—and make it a point to criticise and ridi- 
cule the prescriptions of less pretentious competitors, who per- 
haps may excel them in the real science of therapeutics. This is 


an additional reason why prescription writing should receive some 
attention from every practitioner, even though he may not practice 


polypharmacy, or follow the habit of sending every caaaiat to the 

druggist for a bottle of nauseous compound. | 
Physicians who write faultlessly correct Latin prescriptions are 

few, and:far between. Latin is a study demanding a great deal 


of close application fer its complete mastery. Its: numerous 


complicated. declensions and conjugations,: with their rules 


and exceptions, are calculated to muddle the brains of those™ 
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who do not devote much labor tothem. The majority of pre- 
tended Latin prescribers might find it difficult to write even 
a correct English prescription, and if they possess a little knowl- 
edge of some of the rudiments of Latin they are among the fa- 
vored few; but the majority are liable to many stumbles and 
blunders, which if their work were criticised by competent judges, 
would readily appear. 

Modern prescription writing has established the custom of 
semi-Anglicizing and abbreviating, so that many tough problems 
are slidden over with a tolerable show of scholarly skill; and 
this is all very well, for why should a dead language be perpet- 


uated at needless expenditure of labor, when medicine presents 


sO many more important subjects, to demand unceasing applica- 
tion for their sucessful study ? 

Every prescription may be divided into four parts: (1) The 
superscription; (2) the inscription; (3) the subscription; and (4) 
the s'‘gnature. In some cases the subscription is joined to the in- 
scription so that those parts are not distinctly set forth, An 
iliustration of this deviation will be given shortly. 

The superscription universally employed is the symbol BK (which 
is not an abbreviation and requires no period). It is formed from 
the union of the first letter of the Latin verb Keetpio and the sign 4 
(used as an invocation to a supernatural power by the ancients.) 
This occupies the left hand corner of the prescription and liter- 
ally signifies Recipe, the imperative mood, second person, singular 
number, of Kecipio (I take), and literally signifies, “ Do thou 
take.’’ It is directed to the one who compounds the mixture. 

The inscription consists of the body of the prescription, con-. 
taining the names of the ingredients, and the amount to be em- 
ployed of each, in drops or grains, drachms, etc. 

The subscription indicates the form the mixture is to assume; 
as, if the ingredients are fluid, the abbreviation M. If the in- 
gredients are solid and in the form of powder, the abbreviations 
M., ft., chart., no., etc., indicating the number of powders or 
papers the mixture is divided into, are employed. 

The signature contains the directions with regard to the ad- 
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preceded by the abbreviation 8. or the word Signa, which signi- 


fies literally “ Write thou”—the writing to be done upon the label 
of the vial or wrapper containing the medicine after ut has been 
compounded. 

For example.— 

Superscription. R 


Inscription. } Quiniz sulph., gr. xv. 


Glycyrrhize, pulv., gr. xxx. 
( M. (or Misce, Mix), et ft. (or fiat), 
Subscription. 4 pulveres numero xv (and make fif- 
( teen powders). 
S (Sig., or Signa).—Take a powder 
before each meal. 
( John Doe, M. D. 


The combination of the inscription and subscription may be 
illustrated as follows :— 


Signature. 


Superscription. B 
Inscription and Piscidise erythrine (s. m.), 31. 
subscription. (slycerini, q. s. ad f3il. 
S.—Take a teaspoonful every two 
Signature. hours until sleep follows. 


A. Watson, M. D. 

The abbreviation M., is not needed here, for the reason that q. 

s. ad signifies that the last ingredient, glycerine, is to be added to 

what has already been prepared, in sufficient quantity to increase 

the bulk of the mixture to the amount required; and will consti- 
tute the order to mix, without further directions. 

A little knowledge of the relationship between the nominative 

and genitive cases, through the various declensions, will enable 


one to do tolerably correct work in Latinizing his prescriptions, 


if it be remembered that RB is the sign of a transitive verb, and 
that the amounts of ingredients are its objects; as, Z’ake of sul- 
phate of quinia, fifteen grains, and that the name of the ings 
dient is in the genitive (of sulphate quinia), 


The genitive case, then, is-the only point in which a knowledge | 


of Latin is really essential, in order that the writer may pass 
muster as a skillful prescription writer, and the five different de- 


clensions should be studied, for a knowledge of the proper use of 
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this case, which is indicated by the letters in the termination of 
the name in question. 

For example: In the first declension, the nominative singular 
ends in a, and the genitive is formed by supplanting the final letter 
with 2; as, nominative cimcifuga, genitive cimcifuge. The word 
cimcifuga, then, mentioned in a Latin prescription after the sign 
R,, should be so written. Quinia should be written quiniz, mor- 
phia, morphie, etc. 

But when we apply this case ending to the large number 
of agents in the materia medica, through the five declensions 
with their different classes, it beeomes a subject of no little mag- 
nitude, and evident that it must be made a technical matter, 7. e. 
each agent liable to be included in a prescription must be studied 
with reference to its ending in the genitive singular, and memor- 
ized. This can soon be accomplished by one who desires to ap- 
pear classical; and as there is no call for a Latin signature, when 
this is attained the physician is pretty well equipped to write 
Latin prescriptions. 

To this, however, should be added a familiarity with the abbre 
viations commonly in use, a list of which can be found in every 
medical dictionary. 


The California Medical College.—The present college 
term promises to be one of the most successful our institution 
has ever known. 

Our new and commodius lecture halls are well lighted and 
pleasant. Our class is large enough to be interesting and inter- 
ested; is studious, attentive, and entirely free from the rowdy 
element, which marks some of the medical classes in “‘Frisco.”’ 

A library has been purchased, or the nucleus for one, to which 
numerous volumes will be added annually, thus providing our 
classes with reference books and other profitable reading, with 
which to occupy waiting moments. These are being utilized al- 
ready with apparent profit. 

Donations to our library from the profession will be thank- 
fully received, and due credit given to the donors through these 
pages if the attention of the editor is called to the matter. 
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EDITORIAL. 


— 


Errata—The foot note on page 228 of the June J OURNAL 
should read 1888 instead of 1889. On page 230 in the foot’ note, 
read Nouveaux instead of Nouvearo; exposé de l’actton instead 
of exposé de Faction, Rossbach instead of Rossback. 


Lost at Johnstown—The news of the loss of the Beams at 
the Conemaugh disaster has been received everywhere among 
Eclectics with profound sorrow. The elder, Dr. L. T. Beam, has 
been a frequent contributor to the JouRNAL for the past six years, 
and we shall miss his influence even upon this coast. 

The subject of medical legislation was the one to which he de- 
voted himself with the greatest success. In 1883 (June 15) he 
delivered an address at a public meeting held in the Court House 


at Franklin, Venango County, Pennsylvania, during the annual ses- | 


sion of the State Eclectic Medical Association, which was sub- 
s2quently published in pamphlet form under the title, “The 
Medical Conflict.” This was widely circulated, and at once placed 
the author in the foremost rank among the able advocates and de- 
fenders of eclectic medicine. 

During the last proscriptive campaign of old-school medicine 
in Pennsylvania, Doctor Beam’s well-directed efforts contributed, 
without doubt, much: toward accomplishing the defeat of the in- 
tended Bill. With a dozen such men in every State of the Un- 
ion, the status of our school could be raised more than one hun- 
dred per cent in less than five years. 

Unselfish and zealous advocates of Eclectic Medicine are so few 
that the loss of such a one must be severely felt. 

Since the writing of the above we have received the July num- 
ber of the Georgia Eclectic Medical Journal containing the fol- 
lowing eloquent tribute to the memory of Doctor Beam, from the 
pen of one who app vrently knew him personally. 

“The sad catastrophe at Johnstown, Pennsylvania, has sent a 
shock to every heart over the land. Thousands of human beings 
of our own kith and kin, while engaged at their various pursuits, 


were swept away, almost before knowing of danger, by a torrent 
of resistless volume, and a city with its neighboring towns be- 
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same an unsightly ruin. The railway trains now go along the 
valley of the Conemaugh where Johnstown was. 

‘With the deepest grief, with emotions that we cannot control, 
we record that among the unrecognized dead, never to be found 
even for a monument, lies the body of LEMon T. Beam. He, his 
wife, children, brother, and other kindred were swallowed up; 
buried beneath the ooze and disfigured till the eye of love passed 
by and knew him not. 


‘To name Doctor Beam must always be to praise him. He was 
so modest and self-abnegating that but for the occasions that called 
him out, he would have been known solely in his own circle as a 
dilligent man, seeking to know his duty and do it. But he 
loved justice and hated oppression. Entering upon the practice 
of medicine he chose to be an Eclectic, because it was most true, 
most beneficial, most useful, so he believed, and his action al- 
ways squared with that belief. He had but a commoner’s edu- 
cation, but he wielded a trenchant pen which no opponeat safely 
encountered. He was an Eclectic because be believed in the doc- 
trine and practice; and for years he had made himself known as 


one of the most stalwart champions. His monographs, his let- 


ters, his addresses were a perfect magazine of argument. The 
obnoxious and wicked legislation which was attempted in Penn- 
sylvania found in him an adversary not to be beaten by argu- 
ment or artifice. He personally appealed to the members of the 
Legislature at its late session, and that appeal was heard. He 
spared no labor, he made or rather kept himself poor by his gen- 
erous use of money for the cause which he espoused, and his 
benefactors were as numerous as they were unheralded. 


‘¢No man who has died from our number has ever evoked such 
general, such profound grief. He was every true man’s brother. 


It seemed his nature to be kind. He was always conscientious. 


In his profession he was indefatigable and devoted. When his 
death was first ascertained, he was named a leading and most emi- 
nent physician of Johnstown. He had nobly, richly earned it. 
The grief at his fate is general wherever he was known. 


“He was a physician. His medical practice showed him the 
member of a profession, and not a mere craftsman. He added to 
the science of his art—he was a blessing to all whom he served — 
he added knowledge to our books, and men to our ranks—he was 
the one who would chase a thousand. - He was everywhere be- 
loved. 

“From the first news of the terrible disaster the inquiry was 
sent from all directions, ‘Is Doctor Beam safe?’ Finally came 
the sad response, ‘The body of W. C. Beam has been recovered, 
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but that of Lemon T. Beam has not been found.’ We have 
learned no more. But from East to West, South to North, has 
been but one response—the moan of sorrow and deep grief. 

‘Doctor Beam may never find a grave, but he will live perenni- 
ally in the hearts and memory of those who have known him. He 
was shy in his own praise, but we have no call for such diffidence. 
We will speak out, so far as our utterance is not choked by emo- 
tion. We praise the man who has laid down his life. We laud 
him, as one of our noblest, purest, bravest. ‘As he gave freely of 
his labor, influence, and fortune for our cause, we will award to 
him the immortal laurel of MosT EXCELLENT. 


“ Rest peacefully, honored one; but let us emulate the example 
which vet lives among us. 


‘**¢That which doth set free from self shall bring ; 
Nighness to God! This is a su»tle thing 
The selfless only know. Not self-possessing 
Art thou thine own—But self-abandoning.’ 
“‘SucH was Lemon T. Bram. 


‘‘NoTE.—Since writing the above Dr. L. T. Beam’s body has 
been found and decently buried. LD." 


The American Medical Journal contains the following which 
may prove of additional interest :— 


‘‘ The appalling disaster of the bursting of the dam of South 
Fork Lake, eight miles above Johnstown, in Pennsylvania, will 
rank among the great catastrophes of the world. Never before 
has our country been afflicted with a catastrophe so sudden or of 
equal moment. The flood, with the added horrors of conflagra- 


tion, was due to the sudden escape of the waters of one of the - 


largest artificial lakesin America. We clip the following from 
the Johnstown Z'ribune, of June 14. © 

‘In the old days of the canal, reserve water was gathered 
there and stored. When the Pennsylvania Railroad was built, 
the great dam was abandoned and sank into decay. A narrow 
stream ran down the valley to join the Conemaugh, and on its 
banks were cultivated fields. Then, a few years ago, along came 
the Pittsburgh Club men, who wanted an exclusive resort where, 
in all their spotlessness and glory, they might idle away the sum- 
mer days. They bought the valley and built a broad and impos- 
ing but yet a flimsy dam across its lower end. The creek was 
again a prisoner. The water rose, and when it had spread out 
into a beautiful sheet once more—three miles long, averaging 
half a mile wide, and sixty feet deep at the breast—it was re- 
christened ‘“‘Conemaugh Lake.” Costly picturesque houses were 
built on its shores, a big hotel was erected, and, though the 


seemed lovely, the dudes were in position to destroy us when all 
time should come. 
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‘It came on Friday, May 31, 1889, at or about the hour of 
four o’clock in the afternoon. We had got through with our 
share of the ordinary flood, had suffered all that we could from 
the narrowing of our streams and from the great stone railroad 
bridge obstructing the free flow of the Conemaugh at the lower 
end of town; the water had begun to recede, and all were in 
hopes of seeing the ground about their homes or other places of 
refuge again by sundown, when, without an instant of warning 
to the vast majority; the Reservoir was upon us. There was no 
escape. A rat caught in a trap and placed in a bucket of water 
woul not be more helpless than we were. Pompeii, when the 
great volcano started, had a chance torun. But here was Johns- 
town, with its thirty thousand souls at the mercy of an element. 
fiercer, swifter, more relentless, more destructive than fire, es- 
caped through a work that should never have been built, and all 
the penalty on the heads of the innocent ! 

‘Thus we find that from three unnatural causes we have 
suffered. First, and seriously enough, though only slight in com- 
parison, from the narr owing of the streams; second, from the 
building of the big stone bridge, with its ponderous arches taking 
up room that should have been free for the rush of water; and 
third, from the Reservoir which dealt the final blow. With the 
channels of the streams as they were before the taking of ground 
along their banks began, and with the stone bridge back in the 
quarries, the flood of the night and morning and early afternoon 
would have been impossible. The history ef the past three years 
proves that this is true. Then, with the water carried away 
as it came and not left to spread over the town, the capacity of 
the streams would have more nearly equaled the burden from 
above they had to carry away; and though the Reservoir must 
have taken some lives, the destruction could not have approached 
the horrible completeness that we see around us. 

‘But that terrible if—let us not contemplate it now. The 
ruin is wrought, and what remains to be done is to make the 
best of it and see that in the future the city is safe.” 

‘The number of those who haye perished in this flood and con- 
flagration can scarcely be estimated. Johnstown is sitting on its 
ruins and mourning its dead. Whole families are, in many instan- 
ces, swept away, and none left to mourn the loss. Mills, build- 
ings, and homes are gone; only here and there a hearthstone. 

‘‘A mong the victims were Drs. W. C. and L. T. Beam, the latter 
of whom was familiarly known to our readers. 

‘Lemon T. Beam was one of the foremost men of our school in 
the State of Pennsylvania. He had done more for the new 
school of medicine than any other man in the State, and he died 
with the armor on. May he rest in peace.” 
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EpIrorR1AL Notes. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Pror. A. WILDER, secretary of the National, in a private letter 


to the editor, says, “I received no credentials from your State, I 
wish your secretary had sent me a roll.”’ 


“Ancient Symbolism and Serpent Worship,” is the title of a. 


book in course of preparation by Prof Wilder, which he proposes. 


to publish during the present year. He has been devoting consid- 
erable time to it for several years past. 


Cop-Liver AscaRipEs.—The oxyuris vermicularis is. 
said to promptly disappear with injections per rectum of cod- 
liver oil, pure or made into an emulsion with the yolk of an egg. 
It is non-irritating, and is said never to have failed to effect a cure. 


E1cut deaths have occurred in the ranks of the National Asso- 
ciation since the annual meeting of 1888; Lemon T. Beam, 
William C. Beam, Johnstown, Penn.; J. H. Rosenberg, Osage 
City, Kansas; 8. P. Taft, Newark, N. J.; Ira. C. Feather, Sandy 


Lake, Penn.; C. Sandmeister, Belle Vue, Ohio; A. B. Post, Ge- 
nevay Ohio; A. L. Gibbs, Hope, N. J. © 


THE American Medical Association (old school), met at New- 
port, R, I., last month. The attendance was notably small, evi- 
dencing that this anaconda which has sought to crush‘all ovposi- 
tion and subsidize all medical opinion is “losing its grip. The 


next year’s meeting will be at Nashville where the National con- 
vened the present season. It looks as though there was an object. 


in this appointment,—to overshadow the “ National” turnout. 


THE ethics of the prize ring remind us somewhat of those of 
the medicine of the Dark Ages and its offshoot. The immaculate 
John L., champion of the world, will not accept a challenge from 
Peter Jackson because it would be degrading to meet a man of 
color in his high calling. The dignity of some people is past 
comprehension. The subscriber to the old code cannot meet an 
“irregular” because it would ruin his standing in the profession. 


All that he might learn could not offset the injury to his spotless 
character. 


Dr. Anton, of Lebanon, Uhio, secretary of the National, is 
looking after the annual dues. In order that the transactions 
may be published 3 in good season it is important that prompt re- 
sponse be given to the nvitation to pay up. -As we have but the 
one National, and this is the institution upon which we must de- 
pend to give our cause solidity of character throughout the entire 
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country, we owe it our hearty support. We suggest that every 
member of the State society in good standing become also a 
member of the National; he need not attend the meetings neces- 
sarily, but can send his credentials to the secretary with five dol- 
lars initiation fee and the annual dues for one year, and receive 
his certificate of membership by return mail. Possibly if all the 
members of the State society were to join this organization, one of 


the sessions might be held in San Francisco in time not far dis- 
tant. 


MISCELLANY. 


THE PRAYER OF THE MEDICAL POLITICIAN. 
‘Bless me and my wife, 
. My son John and his wife, 
Us four and NO MORE,” 
 —Georgia Eclectic Medical Journal. 


SurcicaL TREATMENT oF EpiLersy.—Dr. Bargez has ligated 
the vertebral arteries in three cases of epilepsy, in two on one 
side, and in the other on both sides. One patient has had no 


attacks since the operation, the others have had — attacks. 
—Deutsche Medic. Wochenschrift. 


Removal of Warts by the Internal Use of Arsenic.—Mx. B. G. 


-Pallin, of Sidmut (Brit. Med. Chir. Jour.), gives the history of a 


number of cases in which he had cured warts on the hands by 
the use of small doses of arsenic, from one to three minims of 
Fowler’s solution, twice a day. He states that in every instance 


the cure has been rapid and complete.— Medical Age. 


THE INTERMITTANCE OF SENSATION.—An interesting article 
appeared in a recent number of the Revue Scientifique so ably 
edited by M. Richet, on the curious phenomena of the intermit- 
tance of sensations. It is, perhaps, hardly recognized that no 
sensation is in reality constant, pr ésenting a continuity of inten- 
sity, but is subject to variations from above downwards as the 
result of fatigue. In listening to the ticking of a clock or watch, 
while engaged i in writing or reading, an undulation will be per- 
ceived in the acuity of pereeption, recurring rythmically. Three 
or four beats appear about the same strength, and these alternate 
with a cycle of lessening intensity. A further test consists in 
withdrawing a watch slowly from the ear. A point is soon 
reached at which the ticking is only audible by spasms, as it were, 
separated by periods of non-audition. It has been suggested 
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that the careful measurement of this variety of fatigue would en- 

able the degree of mental fatigue to be accurately gauged. The 
same phenomenon presents itself as regards vision, though it re- 
quires great delicacy of perception to be noticed. The practical 
lesson to be deduced from the preceding is that the best method 
of estimating sensorial fluctuations is to reduce the sensation to 
its minimum, so that the further diminution causes perception to 
cease. ‘T'his subjective error is one which should not be lost sight 
of in reasoning on the data obtained through the medium of our 
sensations,— Medical Press and Circular. 


DerecTiIon oF Pus In THE URine.—Drop into the specimen 
of urine enough tincture of guaiac to give it a milky appearance, 
and heat it a few minutes to 100° F. If pus is present, a blue 
tint will develop. Otherwise the urine may be passed through a 
white filter, on which is then allowed to fall a few drops of 


tincture of guaiac, producing, if pus is present, a distinct blue 
coloration.— Pharma. Lra. 


Fire writer in the Atlanta Constitution. 
gives the formula for preparing the solution that is used to ex- 
tinguish fires. As it is of unusual importance, I will give it for 
the benefit of the readers of the JOoURNAL:— 

Common salt 20 pounds; muriate of ammonia, 10 pounds. 
Dissolve in 7 gallons of water. This is to be bottled, and huug 
about the house where it will be easily reached in case of a fire, 
when one or two quart bottles are to be thrown into the midst 
of the fire with sufficient force to break them. 


This is supposed to be the same solution that is seen in bottles” 


hanging about stores, factories, and also upon many railroad 


trains.—Z. R. Waterhouse, M. D., in American Medical Jour- 
nal, 


St. Louis, Mo. 

Messrs. Reep & CARNRICK—Gentlemen: I have been much 
interested in the study of the milk question as it affects infants 
who are deprived of their mother’s breast, and have discussed it 
editorially and otherwise. This summer I have had the question 
forced upon me practically, as the result of the illness of my wife, 
necessitating the weaning of our baby and supplying her with 
some artificial substitute. I have thus given a practical test of 
Carnrick’s Soluble Food, and have been perfectly satisfied with 
the result, as our little one has thriven on that food, I think as 
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perfectly as if the mother had been able to nurse her. Though 
this has been her ‘‘second summer,” she has not had any disturb- 
ance of digestion or tendency to diarrhea at all. 


Dr. E. M. Netson. 


BOOK NOTICE. 


GREEK IN FIFTEEN MINUTES. A leaflet course designed to enable 
students who have had no training in the classics, to learn the pro- 
nunciation of the Greek words, as an aid in mastering the ety-. 
mology of the many names and technical terms of Greek derivation 
with which our language abounds. By Chas. N. Miller, M. D., 
Professorof Anatomy, California Medical College, San Francisco, Cal. 


_ The author succeeds in imparting a great amount of instruc- 
tion upon this rather difficult subject in four pages, We com- 
mend it to all inquirers upon the subject. Could the editor have 
obtained such a text-book as this appears to be, years ago, he 
would have devoted more study to Greek. 

We welcome this as the first production of a text-book by one 
of our faculty. Who will follow? Send a dime to the author, in 


care of California Medical College, and receive a copy by return 
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